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AUTHOR AND EDITOR AND PUB- 
LISHER. 


A number of interesting cases involving the 
relations between author and editor or pub- 
lisher have recently been brought to the at- 
tention of the public. In the May WRITER 
editorial reference was made to the case of 
the young woman who unsuccessfully applied 
for an injunction against the distribution of 
the Delineator for April, containing an article 
of hers which she charged had been im- 
properly revised and mutilated. One of her 
charges was that additions had been made to 
her article without her knowledge. Her con- 
tention that in making such changes the 
editor had gone beyond his rights was not 
passed upon by the court, which simply de- 
clined to issue the injunction, leaving the 
author to pursue her claim legally in some 
other way. 

A similar question was raised before a 
Brooklyn court, in a suit brought by Charles 


F, Chamberlayne against the American Law 
Book Company on account of changes made 
in an article on the subject of “Evidence” 
contributed by him to the “Cyclopedia of 
Law and Procedure.” Mr. Chamberlayne 
contended that in accordance with the con- 
tract made by the publishers the article was 
to be his work, and was to appear under his 
signature. When it was actually published, 
however, certain sections were accompanied 
by a footnote stating that they were “ by 
Charles F. Chamberlayne, revised and edited 
by Charles C. Moore and William Lawrence 
Clark.” The right to do this Mr. Chamber- 
layne contested, and in order to support the 
justice of his contention a number of editors 
and publishers were called upon to give their 
testimony as to the rights and usages in such 
matters commonly observed in the publication 
of books and magazines. 

The testimony of these experts was prac- 
tically all to the same effect. Richard Wat- 
son Gilder said: “ Adding without consent 
new matter to an article is inadmissible, and 
there is no custom in the publishing trade by 
which an editor of a magazine may add to 
articles purchased by him without the consent 
of the author thereof ; on the contrary, it is 
the custom not to change, add to, or alter 
such articles except with the consent of the 
author and upon the submission of proof 
sheets thereof to said author.” 

George Haven Putnam gave it as his 
opinion, “ based upon experience and knowl- 
edge of editorial usage, that the addition, 
without the consent of the author, of new 
material to a volume or paper, submitted by 
an author as ‘in readiness for the press,’ is 
inadmissible, and that such action on the part 
of editor or of publishers would give to such 
author legitimate ground for grievance.” 
He added that “it is contrary to the custom 
of the publishers of books, or of publishers 
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or editors of magazines, or of serial publica- 
tions to make any additions, interpolations, 
or material changes in articles the publication 
rights of which have been purchased by them 
(leaving the copyright in the hands of the 
author ), or to books or articles for which 
both publication rights and copyrights have 
been purchased, excepting with the consent 
of the authors of such articles.” 

Henry Holt went so far as to say that dur- 
ing all his experience he never had “ heard 
of any custom justifying an editor or pub- 
lisher in adding to any matter issued by him 
under the name of another person without 
the consent of such person ; or even in sub- 
tracting from it in essentials, though trifling 
abbreviations not changing the sense are ad- 
missible where it is necessary to bring the 
matter within defined limits.” 

Isaac K. Funk declared that he had made 
it a rule in his company, and a part of his 
instructions to his editors, “ never directly or 
indirectly to make an author responsible for 
what he did not do or say, or for the work 
or words of another.” Mr. Funk said, how- 
ever, that he does not apply this rule to slight 
verbal changes in manuscript. 

It will be seen that all the testimony agreed 
in effect that material to be published under 
a signature, whether in magazine, newspaper, 
or book, cannot be materially changed with- 
out the author’s consent. 

In defending the suit, the American Law 
Book Company denied that it made any 
changes in Mr. Chamberlayne’s manuscript 
without his consent, and showed that in the 
contract Mr. Chamberlayne _ specifically 
agreed that the company might rejéct any 
portion of his manuscript or make any 
changes or alterations in it which it deemed 
necessary. The company also showed that 
although Mr. Chamberlayne agreed to fur- 
nish a complete article, he furnished only 
about the first half of it, which necessitated 
the employment of other writers to complete 
the treatment of the subject “‘ Evidence.” 
Under these circumstances, the company 
claimed the right to publish what it bought 
and paid for, with an absolutely truthful 
statement of the authorship and editorship of 
the several parts. The article “ Evidence ” is 
a legal compilation, and not literature. 


It is obvious that this case turns upon the 
actual provisions of the contract, rather than 
upon any question of custom. The evidence 
as to custom, however, is important. 

In England the question, “ What makes a 
novel ?” has been submitted for decision to 
a judge and jury, in consequence of a suit 
brought by T. Fisher Unwin, the publisher, 
to recover damages from James Clarke & 
Co., who are also publishers. It appears 
that S. R. Crockett arranged with Mr. Unwin 
early in 1907 for the publication in book form 
of his serial, “‘ Me and Myn, Limited,” which 
had been running in a paper called Gibbon’s 
Stamp Weekly. The novel was to appear in 
book form July 8, and Mr. Crockett was to 
receive a twenty-five per cent. royalty on all 
copies sold, the retail price to be six shill-- 
ings, with a payment to him of £400 on the 
date on which the book appeared. 

About this time Clarke & Co. had agreed 
to bring out Mr. Crockett’s novel, “ Vida,” 
on the same terms, the publication to be 
from September 1 to September 30. Appar- 
ently the Messrs. Clarke understood that 
this was to be Mr. Crockett’s regular autumn 
novel. At any rate, when Mr. Unwin an- 
nounced “* Me and Myn,” they wrote to Mr. 
Crockett, saying that the publication of this 
serial in book form was a breach of his con- 
tract with them. To this Mr. Crockett re- 
plied that “ Me and Myn, Limited,” was only 


a light collection of stories on stamp col- 
lecting, and that as it was to appear in July 


it would not affect the appearance 
novel “ Vida” in the autumn. 

June 26 the Messrs. Clarke sent to the 
trade a circular, which Mr. Unwin made the 
basis of his suit. This circular said that Mr. 
Crockett had informed the publishers that 
no novel of his other than “ Vida ” would ap- 
pear that autumn, and that “ Me and Myn” 
was “only a light collection of stories on 
stamp-collecting, and not a full-dress novel.” 
The result of this was that many booksellers 
reduced their orders for “ Me and Myn,” on 
the ground that it was not a novel, and Mr. 
Unwin went to an expense of £230 for ad- 
vertising, to counteract the effect of the cir- 
cular. Mr. Crockett wrote to Mr. Unwin that 
he had no hand in the circular, and that he 
had made “ Me and Myn” a full-length novel, 


of the 
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“the only difference being that it was 
brighter.” 

In opening the case, Mr. Unwin’s attorney 
said that in dealing with works of fiction 
there was a very great difference in com- 
mercial values — and in consequence a broad 
distinction was drawn by publishers — be- 
tween a novel in the ordinary sense and a 
collection of short stories. The public would 
buy a novel written by a popular author much 
more readily than a volume of short stories 
even by the same author. It would, there- 
fore, be a very wrong thing for a publisher 
to pass off as a novel a collection of short 
stories. In support of this, evidence was 
given showing that whereas the average sale 
of Mr. Crockett’s books by Mr. Unwin— 
who published the author’s first novel and 
also his next five novels, thus building up his 
reputation —had been 15,768 copies in the 
first six months of publication, the sale of 
“Me and Myn,” giving credit for copies that 
were out on sale or return, had been only 
7,927. Mr. Unwin-contended that “ Me and 
Myn” is a full-length novel, of, roughly, 
100,000 words. It is a complete story in 
itself, he said, with a hero, heroine, love, 
courtship, and marriage. With these ele- 
ments, he argued, it is a novel, although it 
could be a novel without a hero. John Long 
and William Heinemann, publishers, gave it 
as their opinion that “ Me and Myn” is a 
novel. , 

The judge said that, as far as he could 
make out, a novel must have 120,000 words 
and something about love in it. One of the 
lawyers suggested that Johnson, in his defini- 
tion of a novel, says that it must be a tale of 
love. 

The court, in summing up, said that the 
whole of this trouble was brought about by 
Mr. Crockett. As ‘a novelist Mr. Crockett 
belonged to a class which included poets and 
artists, and which was not supposed to carry 
on business in the ordinary businesslike 
methods employed by other people. Mr. 
Crockett, as counsel had said, wanted to 
“run with the hare -and hunt with the 
hounds.” First he sold his autumn novel to 
the defendants, and then he sold another 
book to the plaintiff to appear at a time when 


it was generally admitted that the sale of the 
first book would injure the sale of the sec- 
ond. The jury, after brief deliberation, gave 
their verdict for Clarke & Co., but the ques- 
tion, ““ What is a novel?” is not yet either 
officially or legally decided. 

In England, again, not long ago, a publish- 
ing firm secured the right to print in transla- 
tion the work of a German professor. When 
the translation appeared, the professor was 
shocked to find that sundry passages, in his 
opinion absolutely essential, had calmly been 
omitted. He wrote a letter of complaint to 
the Athenzum, and the publisher explained 
that in the series in which the book appeared 
it had been resolved to maintain “a certain 
standard of uniformity as to the amount of 
paged matter.” The German author’s book 
was too long for the set number of pages, 
and therefore it was cut to fit. The only 
comfort offered to the professor by the pub- 
lisher was the assurance that the omissions 
which so sorely troubled him “were made 
entirely from exigencies of space and not 
from any want of appreciation or sympathy.” 
This seems to have been one of those exas- 
perating cases where injustice must be 
suffered because of the impracticability of se- 
curing redress. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Eliza Humphreys 
— better known as “ Rita” —has secured a 
judgment of $525 against Thomson & Co., 
publishers of magazines and newspapers in 
Dundee, Scotland, for damage to her reputa- 
tion as a novelist by printing in their publi- 
cation, the Red Letter, a story of hers which 
had been changed almost beyond recognition. 
It was brought out in evidence that in 1896 
“ Rita” published a book from a story called 
“The Sinner.” Afterward she sold the serial 
rights to Messrs. Tillottson, and the story 
was published serially under the title, “ The 
Grinding Mills of God,” which ( without the 
word “Grinding” ) was one of three titles 
suggested by the author. Without her 
knowledge, she says, they changed the title 
again, and the story was published in the 
Weekly Welcome under the title, “ Nellie 
O'Neill.” 

In April, 1907, the publishers of the Red 
Letter announced “A great new serial, 
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“Katy Thorne, the Romance of a Hospital 
Nurse,’ by ‘ Rita,’” and further describing it 
as the best story the author had ever written. 
When “ Rita” saw the story in the Red Let- 
ter, according to her testimony, she could 
hardly recognize it. She found that the name 
of every character, as well as the title, had 
been changed, and that the book had been 
mutilated in a wholesale way, passages 
amounting to at least 2,000 lines having been 
cut out, and many other passages greatly 
altered. Her contention was that the pub- 
lishers were liable to her either for libel be- 
cause they had damaged her reputation by 
announcing an old story as a great new se- 
rial by “ Rita,” or for damages because they 
had passed off as written by her a story which 
had been radically changed. She went on to 
say that nearly one-fifth of the story had 
been omitted, including all the literary part, 
leaving only the shell. She particularly ob- 
jected to the omission of a passage showing 
how a murder in the story was committed, 
which the publishers of the Red Letter had 
left out because it seemed to them too gory. 
She did not object to their changing “ devil” 
to “fiend,” or “Goths” and “ Vandals” to 
. “ Philistines,” but she pointed out a number 
of other alterations which grieved her deeply. 

A number of literary celebrities were called 
into court to give their opinion as to whether 
such changes as the Red Letter’s editor had 
made were justifiable. H. Rider Haggard 
said : “It is most unusual for a publisher to 
alter the name and character of a novel with- 
out consulting the author.” Anthony Hope 
said: “I know of no journalistic practice 
justifying a publisher in describing a novel 
which has appeared before as ‘a thrilling new 
serial.’” He had read “ Rita’s” story, and 
in his opinion the alterations had distinctly 
diminished the value of it. In his judgment, 
the omissions affected the reputation of the 
plaintiff. Egerton Castle, Jerome K. Jerome, 
and Barry Pain also gave evidence to the 
same effect. 

On the other hand, evidence for the defend- 
ant tended to show that there is a general 
feeling in England that the serial story 
market is altogether different from the book 
mayket, and that when editors of newspapers 


reprint books in serial form they claim the 
right to alter and cut them as they will. 
David Donald, the editor of the Red Letter, 
calmly declared that he had altered names of 
characters and titles of stories over and over 
again, and especially had cut out descriptions 
of scenery. “In a book a man can skip all 
that and get on to the story,” he explained, 
“but in a serial he can’t, so he must have a 
fairish amount of the story in’ each instal- 
ment. We just cut out all the unimportant 
scenery, which does n’t really matter. The 
additions,” he went on, “were made by me 
with the object of improving the story. I 
changed Nugent because I wanted a name 
that anybody could pronounce. I altered 
Deborah because it could be pronounced in 
two ways. The first installment seemed to 
be weak. It was all about two nurses and a 
patient, and it ended :— 

“* The patient turned his head to the wall, and like 
Hezekiah of old he wept. 

“*( To be continued. )’ 

“I did not think that was a very exciting 
end,” Mr. Donald asserted. “I left out the 
judge’s summing up in the trial scene, be- 
cause it was only a summary of the story. 
The name Gray was changed to Graham be- 
cause the lady had Scotch blood in her veins. 
Dr. Dehayes, of Dublin, became Dr. Durgan 
because the name Durgan had an Irish look 
about it.” The word “new” as applied to 
the serial meant, according to Mr. Donald, 
that the story was new to the Red Letter 
readers. 

“Would you announce a play by Shakspere 
as a new play ?” asked counsel. 

“T can’t imagine printing a play by Shaks- 
pere in the Red Letter,” returned Mr. 
Donald. 

The evidence of William Le Queux, taken 
by commission, showed his opinion to be 
that the writer has nothing to do with a se- 
rial after selling it to an agent, who would 
be justified in changing the whole story if he 
wished. Mr. Le Queux said that an editor 
might add to a serial, but he generally cut 
parts out. A story of his had appeared under 
six different titles, with the characters’ names 
changed, without his permission. “New” 
in his opinion was a trade term, and he in his 
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business of serial-writer was quite prepared 
to have his stories cut to fit. When he wrote 
serials, he said, he became a journalist, sub- 
ject to the peculiar conditions of journalism. 

Alexander Kenealy, a journalist, testified 
that he had cut “ Double Harness,” by An- 
thony Hope. 

Coulson Kernahan, who was formerly lit- 
erary adviser to Ward, Lock, & Co., said: 
“Tf you write cheap stuff, it is unreasonable 
to object to its being cut.” 

Another witness for the defence was Gor- 
don Richards. He averred that the excisions 
from “ Rita’s” novel were not damaging to 
her reputation. He had ruthessly cut hun- 
dreds of stories, he said, and added: “ We 
always cut out damns. One of the most 
popular authors in England told me once that 
he had had 300 damns taken out by Cassell 
& Co.” 

The most interesting witness, however, was 
Clement Shorter, editor of the Sphere, and 
formerly editor of the Sketch, the Tattler, 
and the London Illustrated News, who tes- 
tified that as an editor he had bought many 
stories from novelists, and that it was always 
understood that when a story was sold to a 
newspaper syndicate the syndicate had entire 
serial rights, and could do what it wanted 
with the story —at any rate, if it was not 
found out. Mr. Shorter was asked whether 
he had ever cut serials, whereupon he an- 
nounced unblushingly that he had cut a story 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s, and went on to 
say: “I not only cut one of Stevenson’s 
stories, but I changed its name. This was 
the story originally called by Stevenson ‘ The 
Sea Cook.’ I didn’t like the title for serial 
publication, so I changed it to ‘Treasure 
Island,’ and the story has been known by 
that name ever since.” 

The questions put by the judge to the jury 
and their answers to them ‘were as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Whether or not the announcement of a “ great 
new serial by ‘ Rita’’’ was damaging to her reputa- 
tion because it was an old story. — Yes ; damages, 
£100. 

(2) Was the publication of the story in the Red 
Letter damaging to the reputation of “ Rita’ ?— 
Yes ; damages, £s. 

(3) When “ Rita” sold her copyright of “ The 


Grinding Mills of God” to Tillottson’s, did she know 
that a subsequent purchaser of that copyright would 


claim the privilege of making alterations in publishing 
it in serial form ? — Yes. 


(4) Were the alterations made in excess of that 
right ? — Yes. 


(5) Did defendants pass off as work of the plaintiff 
work not substantially her work ? — No. 


Judgment was given accordingly. The 
trend of the testimony in the case shows, 
however, that authors who care for their lit- 
erary reputations should take unusual pre- 
cautions in dealing with syndicates or editors 
who want to buy their books for serial pub- 
lication. Mr. Kernahan expressed the theory 
of the editors in the epigram, “ A book is a 
matter of art, and a serial a matter for the 
mart.” 

Another case of interest to writers is the 
libel suit brought by John Murray, the Lon- 
don publisher, against the London Times, 
which had published a letter saying that the 
price charged by Mr. Murray for the “ Let- 
ters of Queen Victoria” —three guineas — 
was simple extortion. It appeared in the 
evidence that under the contract Mr. Murray 
was to bear the whole cost of publishing the 
letters and suffer any loss that might be in- 
curred. Two-thirds of the profits were to go 
to the editors —Viscount Esher and A. C. 
Benson, who had been instructed by King 
Edward with the duty of collecting and edit- 
ing the correspondence of his royal mother — 
and one-third to the publishers. Mr. Murray 
was to arrange for an American edition, and 
pay to the editors three-fourths of the sums 
received from the American publishers of the 
book. 

Mr. Murray, in defence of the price put 
upon, the book, testified that the expenses of 
publication were very large. In giving de- 
tails, he said that it was an extraordinary fact 
that the corrections came to two or three 
times the cost of the composition. In view 
of the distinguished position of persons who 
had to read the proofs, they were printed on 
the best paper, with a large margin. A 
thousand pages of letters which were not 
used in the book were also printed for the 
perusal of these persons. Payment for an 
amanuensis reached £950, instead of the 
£250 allowed under the agreement. There 
were 12,225 copies printed, 158 presentation 
copies, and 9,165 copies sold, of which 3,750 
were taken by five subscribers. Mr. Murray 
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paid to the editors £5,592, and his own profit 
on 10,000 copies was only about £600 — about 
two shillings, eight and one-fourth pence per 
set of three volumes. 

The jury evidently thought that the state- 
ment of the Times regarding Mr. Murray, 
“He has exploited the great personality of 
Queen Victoria for his own ends and coined 
the national interest for his own enrichment 
— into thirty-two pieces of silver, to be pre- 
cise,’ was not justified, and gave the pub- 
lisher a verdict of $37,500 damages. Law- 
yers’ bills aside, therefore, it appears that 
Mr. Murray made more than ten times as 
much out of the libel suit as he did out of 
the publication of the book. 

Still another question of interest to 
authors has been raised by the publication in 
the Atheneum of Maurice Hewlitt’s protest 
against the publication in England of his 
short story, “The Spanish Jade,” as a six- 
shilling book. Mr. Hewlitt wrote :— 


““* The Spanish Jade,’ written by me, is announced 
by the English publishers at the price of six shillings. 
I hope you will allow me to explain that the story is 
a short one (of 35,000 words), and that the price, 


which is that of an ordinary novel, has been fixed by 
the publishers against my wishes and in spite of my 


protests. Having parted with the copyright, I have 
no authority in the matter, and can only take this 
means of making my position clear to the public. 

“ Maurice Hew ett.” 

It is interesting to note that “ The Spanish 
Jade” is published in the United States at 
ninety cents. 

Lastly, there is the complaint of the author 
who has written to the New York Times 
Saturday Review to ask whether publishers 
or authors are the more to blame for the 
deplorable English to be found in American 
books, and especially in American novels. 
He tells of an experience of his own which 
has made him think that perhaps the burden 
of blame should rest more upon the publisher 
than upon the author. 

“ Wishing,” he says, “to make some final 
corrections in a manuscript which had been 
accepted by a certain large and prominent 
publishing house, it was returned to me for 
that purpose after it had been revised in their 
office. And these were some of the things 
which had been done to it: Adjectives and 
adverbs — of whose use it is ever my aim to 
be sparing—had been interpolated where 
they were not in the least needed; con- 


tiguous sentences, expressing separate ideas,. 
had been thrown into single long and ram- 
bling constructions which seemed to smash up 
against a period merely by accident ; my own 
forms of construction had been changed to 
others grammatically wrong, which also dis- 
torted my meaning ; on almost every page 
my own choice of words had been so ex- 
changed for others of slightly different mean- 
ing, color, or emphasis as to cheapen and 
vulgarize the style. The list is already long 
enough to illustrate my meaning, although it 
does not begin to exhaust the tale of my 
grievances. Every professional writer knows 
the subtle ways in which a manuscript can be 
polished up until its whole appearance is as 
much altered as that of a slovenly woman 
after she has been well groomed and gowned. 
Well, it was that sort of a process to which 
my manuscript had been subjected, but the 
‘polishing’ had been down instead of up. 
And the question I am now debating, in con- 
sequence, is, How many other authors have 
had their work subjected to just such treat- 
ment in the publisher’s office and have then 
been criticised for their deplorable English ? 
. .. The editorial critic of a large publishing 
house once told me proudly that American 
literature owes more to the publishers’ critics 
than it does to the authors. And I truly 
begin to think that to them it does owe most 
of its bad English !” 

Referring to this complaint, the New 
York Times Saturday Review says edito- 
rially: “That the author’s account of the 
treatment accorded his ‘ copy’ is an authentic 
story, we have reason to know; that the 
changes made were uncalled-for and in many 
cases quite absurd ; that, in fine, the whole 
performance was gratuitous, officious, and 
injurious, we are certain, and that the offend- 
ing publishers rank among the largest and 
most respectable houses in America we also 
know. Nevertheless we prefer to believe 
that the complaining author was the victim 
of a copy-reader who would find it possible 
to hold his job in very few publishing houses, 
and whose idea of his duties is probably not 
understood by his present employers. Most 
writers could report, we are sure, treatment 
in this respect at the hands of their pub- 
lishers, for which they are grateful rather 
than indignant. Errors, lapses of taste, am- 
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biguities, and even absurdities escape the 
pens of the best writers, and are overlooked 
in their own revisions. The competent editor 
is a valuable friend ; few are the authors 
who have not to thank him for salvation 
from many a fault. The officious and incom- 
petent editor is, of course, a malignant and 


detestable member of society — no vitupera- 
tion can do him injustice.” 

Obviously, so far as the relations of 
authors and editors and publishers go, the 
millennium has not yet arrived. 


Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 





GETTING INTO PRINT. 


When you have finished your manuscript — 
your short story, your essay, or your poem — 
you will send it to the Century, of course. 
That is expected of you, and knowing that 
you will do this, the Century has a large 
force of manuscript clerks and preliminary 
Readers, so that in all probability, if you 
have been duly careful about enclosing 


stamps and self-addressed envelope, your 


manuscript will come safely back to you with- 


out unreasonable delay. 

Next you send it to either Harper’s, or 
Scribner’s, or the Atlantic — very likely to all 
three, one after the other, as lack of edito- 
rial appreciation or fancied unavailability 
causes the manuscript’s return. After that 
you try the weeklies — Collier’s, the Saturday 
Evening Post, Harper’s, maybe, possibly the 
Youth’s Companion — and then, returning to 
the monthlies, you approach Lippincott’s, the 
Red Book, the New England Magazine, 
Ainslee’s, the Broadway, and a score or more 
of other reputable periodicals, of varying de- 
grees of fame —less ambitious than you were 
at first, contented now to appear in one of 
the lesser magazines, and willing to accept a 
smaller check. 

Disappointed — much to your suprise —in 
your moderated hopes, with a collection of 
rejection slips now making a considerable 
bunch, you permit yourself to turn next to 
the magazine publications that print, but un- 
fortunately do not always pay. It seems im- 
possible, but you may find that even here 
your magnanimity is not appreciated at its 
proper worth, and that your manuscript, even 
though you are willing to offer it gratui- 


tously, or for a subscription, or for a few 
copies of the magazine containing it, is un- 
accountably declined. What, then, is the 
thing to do? 

Assuming that you are so unfortunate as 
to have had this unhappy experience — which 
is not, I assure you, an uncommon one — if 
you are irritable and easily discouraged, you 
will very likely tear your manuscript to bits, 
or burn it, and resolve to write no more. 
If you are more philosophical, if you are con- 
vinced that what you have written is really 
worthy of print, although it has been crowded 
out of magazine after magazine, perhaps then 
you will think of the opportunity for publica- 
tion near at hand, the periodical that can al- 
ways find room for something original and 
good, the paper that gives publicity, even 
though it does not pay—lI mean the local 
newspaper. 

The local newspaper! What an admirable 
thing it is! Its editor very likely will wel- 
come the worn manuscript that has been de- 
clined so many times, he will set it in his best 
brevier, and even let you read the proof, and 
when your manuscript has reached the form 
of print it will very likely be read appre- 
ciatively by your friends and neighbors, you 
will hear their friendly comments at first 
hand, you will get the practical benefits of 
seeing your manuscript in print, and you will 
feel such modest satisfaction in your work 
that perhaps you will wonder why it did not 
occur to you in your inexperience to try the 
local newspaper at first. 

Edward B. Hughes. 


Mitwavukeg, Wis. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Mr. Howells, in the Easy Chair of Har- 
per’s for July, speaks severely of the litera- 
ture of the past. Replying to the suggestion 


that he should make a list of the hundred 
best authors, he says : “ We could not think 
of more than ten or a dozen really first-rate 
authors, and if we had begun to compile a 
list of the best authors we should have had to 
leave out most of their works. Nearly all 
the classics would have gone by the board. 
What havoc we should have made with the 
British poets! The Elizabethan dramatists 
would mostly have fallen under the ban of 
our negation, to a play, if not to a man. 
Chaucer, but for a few poems, is impossible ; 
Spenser’s poetry is generally duller than 
presidential messages ; Milton is a trial of 
the spirit in three-fourths of his verse; 
Wordsworth is only not so bad as Byron, 
who thought him so much worse; Shakes- 
peare himself, when he is reverently supposed 
not to be Shakespeare, is reading for mar- 
tyrs ; Dante’s science and politics outweigh 
his poetry a thousand-fold, and so on through 
the whole catalogue.” Mr. Howells evidently 
is the man to condense all the world’s litera- 
ture into a score of handy pocket volumes. 
a * s 

The report of the committee appointed to 
read the manuscript plays submitted to the 
American Humane Education Society in com- 
petition for the $1,000 prize offered for the 
best drama on the subject of “The Christ 
of the Andes” contains some suggestive 
material. In the first place, it appears that 
only eighteen manuscripts were submitted, 
and that only feur of these deserved serious 
consideration. Of these the committee says : 
“*The Southern Cross,’ by ‘Don Quixote,’ 
it was agreed, came nearest to being an 
agreeable, actable play, constructed with 
practiced skill, spirited and ingenious except 
for a falling-off in the last act; but lacking 
elevation of material and treatment both, too 
much in the vein of light comedy rather than 
the grand spectacular drama the subject de- 
mands. ‘The Christ of the Andes,’ by 
‘Ximene,’ on the other hand, was voted too 
poetic, mystical, and ambitious in literary 
style—a style which is, however, indeed 
strong and well sustained — for popular audi- 
ences and extensive use in the theatres of 
the country, appealing, as it would do, only 
to the most cultivated audiences.” Here we 
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see the Scylla and Charybdis on one of which 
those who are ambitious to write a drama of 
stage value and literary merit together usu- 
ally strike : If the play is really literary, it is 
not actable ; if it is actable, it falls below the 
mark in a literary way. To write a play with 
both virtues together requires real dramatic 
genits. 


e * 


President Angell, however, is not discour- 
aged yet, and he intimates that the American 
Humane Society may offer a larger prize for 
another competition in the fall. “In the 
mean time,” he says, “if the writer of ‘The 
Southern Cross’ or of ‘The Christ of the 
Andes,’ making such alterations and improve- 
ments as may be deemed by them proper, can 
arrange to have ten presentations of his or 
her drama with proper scenery at a leading 
theatre approved by us, the American Hu- 
mane Education Society will cheerfully pay 
to the writer the sum of a thousand dollars.” 
In a letter to Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
urging her and her- husband to take an in- 
terest in the production of such a drama as 
the society desires, Mr. Angell says that he 
will be glad to offer a $2,000 prize for the best 
manuscript, and makes some naive sugges- 
tions. “‘ Hundreds of thousands of horses,” 
he says, “ die in wars, after terrible suffering 
on battlefields and by starvation. It is quite 
possible to bring out this fact with great 
effect ina drama. Scenery can be used show- 
ing battlefields, and one of the scenes might 
represent a battlefield with dead and wounded 
horses. Another might represent army 
horses abandoned to die of slow starvation.” 
As Mr. Angell is so deeply interested in the 
prevention of suffering by animals, it is obvi- 
ous, of course, that the wounded and starving 
horses in the scenes he imagines must be 
painted. 


* 


A London letter to the New York Herald 
says: “I hear from Dublin that George 
Moore is engaged on what promises to be 
‘quite an original sort of a novel. In this Mr. 
Moore will relate a good many of his recent 
adventures in Ireland in the form of fiction. 
The characters will be real people and will 
“be introduced under their own names. I be- 


lieve that some of Mr. Moore’s friends, past 
and present, are looking forward with appre- 
hension to the appearance of the book, as his 
powers of realism are sometimes a little un- 
comfortable.” Before Mr. Moore publishes 
his book, he ought to investigate the experi- 
ences of other authors who have put real 
people, under their own names, into fiction — 
notably that of the author of “Cape Cod 
Folks.” W. H. H. 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


The governor says he | 


had a good time in 


Washington and. would | 


have been glad to have 
remained 
had been possible. 


Governor Hughes an- 
nounced that the anti- 
race track betting bills 
would be brought before 
the legislature on June 8. 


longer if it | 


The governor says he 
had a good time in 
Washington and would 
have been glad to remain 
longer if it had been 
possible. 


Governor Hughes an- 
nounced that the anti- 
race-track-bettin bills 
would be brought before 
the legislature June 8. 


But I do not intend 
improperly to say in ad- 
vance what my action 
will be on pending leg- 


But I do not propose | 
to improperly say in ad- | 
vance what my action | 
will be on pending legis- | 


lation. 


It looked then like the 
matter would be made 
the special order for to- 
morrow. 


islation. 


It looked then as if 
the matter would be 
made the special order 
for to-morrow. 


Dived from a Boat and 


Dove from a Boat and | ot . 
isappeared. 


Disappeared. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Edwin Fowler, author of the $1,000 prize 
story, “ Gabriel Hawke, Derelict,” which was 
published in the Circle for June, is the prin- 
cipal of Columbia Institute, a preparatory 
school in New York, and for some years has 
written for publication only in the leisure of 
a very busy life. Hitherto he has devoted 
himself mainly to miscellaneous articles and 
short stories, which have appeared at inter- 
vals in many of the monthly magazines, but 
he will shortly have published two novels and 
a volume of poems. “A Strange Experi- 
ment” is a romance dealing slightly with 
some phases of occultism, but mainly with 
a strange nation inhabiting a volcanic island 
in the mysterious recesses of the Sargasso 
Sea. “Dead Man’s Reef” is an exciting 
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story of adventure in the Spanish Main. 
Next year Dr. Fowler intends to retire from 
the scholastic profession, and will then give 
his time uninterruptedly to literature. 


Hopkins J. Moorhouse, whose story, 
“ Folly Stakes,” was printed in the Red Book 
for June, is twenty-six years old and the son 
of an English clergyman, and was graduated 
from the Western University (London, 
Ont.) in 1902. He was formerly a news- 
paper man in Eastern Canadian cities, but he 
is now private secretary to Premier Roblin, 
of Manitoba. “Folly Stakes” was written 
before Mr. Moorhouse had ever seen a 
mountain and when, he says, he knew abso- 
lutely nothing, from personal experience, 
about the noble game of poker. He has 
since traveled clear through the British do- 
minions to the Pacific coast, and has roamed 
about Puget Sound, but he says he would not 
alter the story if he had a chance, and he 
adds that he still knows nothing about the 
noble game of poker. Mr. Moorhouse says 
he has no preference for any particular kind 
of a story. He has written about old maids, 
demure maidens, parsons and tramps, law- 
yers and outlaws, with equal success, with 
settings to match. He has “ bunked out,” 
gone to church, “ hoofed the ties,” worked in 
construction camps, and helped with the 
lemonade at tea meetings — “all material,” 
he says. Mr. Moorhouse is a regular con- 
tributor to the Red Book, the Blue Book, 
Munsey’s Magazine, and the Canadian maga- 
zines. 


Nina Picton, whose story, “One of the 
Toilers,” appeared in the People’s Magazine 
for June, is a native of New Orleans, but 
passed her childhood in Mobile, Ala. Later 
she went to New York, where she finished 
her education and entered the world of let- 
ters, her first novel, “ At the Threshold,” a 
religio-psychological work, being published 
in Cassell’s ““ Unknown Library,” under the 
pseudonym “Laura Dearborn.” Besides 
this she has published a score of short stories 
and more than a hundred poems. After 
studying composition and harmony under 
Miller in New York, Miss Picton went to 


London, where she was a pupil in the Royal 
Academy, and then to Paris, where she 
studied voice culture under Madame Mar- 
chesi and Madam Ziska. She was a success- 
ful concert singer in London and in Paris, 
and after five years returned to this country, 
where she has been equally successful. . She 
is now Mrs. Leavitt Mersereau, her husband 
being superintendent of the Bliss-Leavitt tor- 
pedo boat, with which torpedoes are now be- 
ing tested for the United States navy. Mrs. 
Mersereau spends much time in writing, 
singing, and composing songs —words and 
music — which she sings in public. Before 
she became master ‘of theory and harmony 
she says she heard, in imagination, a full or- 
chestra playing, an entire chorus given, and 
great arias sung. She noted it all down ina 
rough way, and from this evolved the opera, 
“ Zitanella,” every word of libretto and every 
note of the score being her own. “I heard 
everything,” she says, “choruses, solos, 
duos. The dances I saw, the lights, the vari- 
ous scenes. My room was a theatre, and the 
eye of my mind-looked out upon every act. 
Often upon the street, in the theatre, in pub- 
lic gatherings, or even in the hostile atmos- 
phere of a New York boarding house, the 
inspiration came ; and when seclusion was 
reached, it was put on paper inside of a half- 
hour. The accompaniments were filled in 
afterward.” Mrs. Mersereau’s latest book, 
“The Panorama of Sleep,” is based on 
dreams. The book will be republished this 
winter, and in addition she has a morality 
play, a drama, and two comedies, also an 
opera — libretto and music — in the hands of 
New York play-brokers. Mrs. Mersereau 
now spends her winters in New York and 
her summers at Sag Harbor. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Aldrich. — Early in 1855 Aldrich won his 
first secure poetic success with his “ Ballad 
of Babie Bell.’ He was a young clerk in 
the business concern of his uncle in New 
York city. The death of a child in the Frost 
family gave the boy a profound and sincere 
sorrow that gradually grew musical in mem- 
ory. Several of his early poems dealt with 
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it, and the poetization became more perfect 
as time went on, until in “ Babie Bell” he 
struck a chord that found an instant response 
in the popular heart. The piece was written 
on backs of bills of lading while he was 
supervising the unloading at the wharves of 
goods consigned to his uncle’s firm; it was 
first printed-in a commercial paper, the 
Journal of Commerce, yet it seems to have 
swept through the country like a piece of 
news. It was reprinted in the provincial 
press from Maine to Texas, and it is hard to 
find one of those quaint scrap-books of the 
heart that our grandmothers liked to keep 
that does not contain it. 

The sudden reputation that followed the 
publication of “ Babie Bell” seems to have 
confirmed the young poet’s sense of voca- 
tion, and with the somewhat sceptical assent 
of Mr. Frost, he left the ledgers and bills 
of lading to write poetry, and to serve, also, 
as the junior literary critic of the Evening 
Mirror, which was owned at that time by 
Willis and General Morris. Just at the end 
of 1855 an ill wind for certain of his contem- 
poraries blew our young poet a fine piece of 
Inck. James Parton lost his post on the 
Home Journal, whether by free or forced 
resignation does not appear, *and the young 
poet-reviewer of the Evening Mirror was 
taken on in his stead. — Ferris Greenslet, in 
Scribner’s Magazine. 


Clemens. — In a speech delivered at the 
eighth annual banquet of the American 
Booksellers’ Association, Mark Twain 
quoted some remarkable statistics that show 
the popularity of his writings. Included in 
the association are practically all the book- 
sellers of America. Among other things, 
Mr. Clemens said : — 

“This annual gathering of booksellers 
from all over America comes together osten- 
sibly to eat and drink, but really to discuss 
business ; therefore I am required to talk 
shop. I am required to furnish a statement 
of the indebtedness under which I lie to you 
gentlemen for your help in enabling me to 
earn my living. For something over forty 
years I have acquired my bread by print, be- 
ginning with ‘Innocents Abroad,’ followed 
at intervals of, a year or so by ‘ Roughing It,’ 


‘Tom Sawyer,’ ‘Gilded Age,’ and so on. 
For thirty-six years my books were sold by 
subscription. You are not interested in 
those years, but only in the four which have 
since followed, The books passed into the 
hands of my present publishers at the begin- 
ning of 1904, and you then became the pro- 
viders of my diet. I think I may say, with- 
out flattering you, that you have done ex- 
ceedingly well by me. Exceedingly well is 
not too strong a phrase, since the official 
Statistics show that in four years you have 
sold twice as many volumes of my venerable 
books as my contract with my publishers 
bound you and them to sell in five years. 
To your sorrow you are aware that fre- 
quently, much too frequently, when a book 
gets to be five or ten years old its annual 
sale shrinks to two or three hundred copies, 
and after an added ten or twenty years ceases 
to sell. But you sell thousands of my moss- 
backed old books every year —the youngest 
of them being books that range from fifteen 
to twenty-seven years old, and the oldest 
reaching back to thirty-five and forty. 

“ By ‘the terms of my contract my pub- 
lishers had to account to me for 50,000 vol- 
umes per year for five years, and pay me 
for them whether they sold them or not. It 
is at this point that you gentlemen come in, 
for it was your business to unload the 250,000 
volumes upon the public in five years if you 
possibly could. Have you succeeded? Yes, 
you have—and more. For in four years, 
with a year still to spare, you have sold the 
250,000 volumes, and 240,000 besides. 

“Your sales have increased each year. 
In the first year you sold 90,328; in the 
second year, 104,851; in the third, 133,975 ; 
in the fourth year — which was last year — 
you sold 160,000. The aggregate for the four 
years is 500,000 volumes, lacking 11,000. 

“Of the oldest book, the ‘Innocents 
Abroad’ — now forty years old—you sold 
upwards of 46,000 copies in the four years ; 
of ‘Roughing It’ —now thirty-eight years 
old, I think—you sold 40,334; of ‘Tom 
Sawyer,’ 41,000. And so on. 

“ And there is one thing that is peculiarly 
gratifying to me: The ‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions of Joan of Arc’ is a serious book ; [ 
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wrote it for love, and never expected it to 
sell, but you have pleasantly disappointed me 
in that matter. In your hands its sale has in- 
creased each year. In 1904 you sold 1,726 
copies ; in 1905, 2,445; in 1906, 5,381; and 
last year, 6,574. — Harper’s Weekly. 

Moore. — F. Frankfort Moore writes to the 
editor of the London Express : — 

“In your notice of my latest novel, ‘An 
Amateur Adventuress,’ you say respecting the 
heroine : ‘ Her story is curiously like that of 
“Diana of Dobson’s.’’’ I should rather 
think it is. Would it be considering this mat- 
ter ‘too curiously,’ however, were I to point 
out that my novel appeared as a serial in a 
magazine more than a year ago, so that it 
would be more correct to say that the plot of 
‘ Diana of Dobson’s’ is like that of ‘ An Ama- 
teur Adventuress’ ? 

“TI think, if necessity arose, I could add 
another chapter to Disraeli’s ‘ Curiosities’ 
without traveling outside my own experi- 
ence. Some years ago it was thoughtfully 
suggested that the publication of my ‘ Nell 
Gwyn, Comedian,’ showed a commendable 
desire on my part to make the most of the 
Nell Gwyn boom then raging. 

“The point of the compliment was, how- 
ever, somewhat blunted by the knowledge of 
the fact that my ‘ Nell Gwyn’ had appeared 
in Pearson’s Magazine the year before the 
boom. : 

“ Again, some belated critics of ‘I Forbid 
the Banns’ pointed out how curiously like 
the plot was to that of ‘The Woman Who 
Did.’ 

“These are but a few of the many ‘ curi- 
osities’ which have been brought under my 
notice within the past few years. Of course, 
I know that ideas are in the air at certain 
times. I could not imagine any writer — 
even a playwriter—plagiarizing from so 
simple-minded an inventor as myself.” 

Montaigne. — Describing the upper room in 
the round tower of the Chateau of Montaigne 
in Perigord, where the great essayist worked, 
a visitor says in the London Globe : — 

“On the ground floor was Montaigne’s 
chapel, above were his bedchamber and 
private apartments, while on the third story 
was a beloved bookroom. ‘There,’ says the 


essayist, ‘I turn over now one book, and then 
another, on various subjects, without method 
or design. One while I meditate, another I 
record and dictate, as I walk to and fro, 
such whimsies as these I present to you here.’ 
The walking to and fro seems to have been 
essential to production. Montaigne says his 
thoughts slept if he sat still, his fancy only 
went as his legs moved. Round the walls of 
the room stood the ordered ranks of books 
arranged upon five rows of shelves, while 
from the three windows the peripatetic essay- 
ist could not only overlook his own family 
and household concerns below, but could let 
his eyes range over fine and varied pros- 
pects.” 


Sand. — A writer in the Bookman describes 
George Sand’s method of work. She joined 
the family at half-past one as they were tak- 
ing coffee after lunch. Then she would gar- 
den or walk for an hour or two; between 
half-past four and six she wrote letters, then 
dined with the family and guests, and spent 
the evening with music or Sir Walter Scott. 
The novels were all written between midnight 
and six in the morning. Her secretary pre- 
pared for her a number of little copy-books. , 
The same number of lines was written on 
each sheet, so that the number of letters con- 
tained in each work could easily be calcu- 
lated, for the novels were sold before they 
were written, and the writer had to adhere 
to the stipulated length. No outline of the 
plots was ever written out, and the novelist 
wrote with incredible facility. When a novel 
was finished the manuscript was gathered to- 
gether and put away for a fortnight. Then 
it was read over as if it were the work of 
another hand. A few cuts would be made and 
a few expressions would be altered, but never 
any changes of importance. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


A Rule for Dramatists. — A dramatist must 
never keep a secret from his audience, al- 
though this is one of the favorite devices of 
the novelist. Let us suppose for a moment 
that the spectators were not let into the 
secret of Hero’s pretty plot, in “ Much Ado,” 
to bring Beatrice and Benedick together. 
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Suppose that, like the heroine and the hero, 
they were led to believe that each was truly 
in love with the other. The inevitable reve- 
lation of this error would produce a shock of 
surprise that would utterly scatter their at- 
tention ; and while they were busy making 
over their former conception of the situation, 
they would have no eyes nor ears for what 
was going on upon the stage. In a novel, 
the true character of a hypocrite is often 
hidden until the book is nearly through ; 
then, when the revelation comes, the reader 
has plenty of time to think back and see how 
deftly he has been deceived. But in a play 
a rogue must be known to be a rogue at his 
first entrance. The other characters in the 
play may be kept in the dark until the last 
act, but the audience must know the secret 
all the time. In fact, any situation which 
shows a character suffering from a lack of 
such knowledge as the audience holds secure 
always produces a telling effect upon the 
stage. The spectators are aware of Iago’s 


villainy and know of Desdemona’s innocence. 
The play would not be nearly so strong if, 


like Othello, they were kept ignorant of the 
truth.— Clayton Hamilton, in the North 
American Review. 

The Use of Adjectives. —Two correspond- 
ents of the New York Times Saturday Re- 
view take exceptions to its editorial article 
on the use of adjectives, which was reprinted 
in the April Writer. John D. Swain 
writes : — : 

“It seems to me that, had you stopped 
after remarking on the abuse of the adjective 
in the ‘schoolgirl essay’ and in general the 
efforts of young and inexperienced writers, 
your editorial would have been a stronger 
one. 

“Enthused by the subject, however, you 
go on to eulogize the verb, ‘the word of 
power,’ and advise an examination of the 
‘writers who move you’ for proof of your 
assertions, stating that ‘a thing is better de- 
scribed by a statement of what it does than 
by an attribution to it of qualities,’ and add- 
ing: ‘Speak in verbs rather than adjec- 
tives’; ‘Use the adjective discriminatingly, 
of course, if you use it at all.’ 

“The keynote of your editorial seems to 


be ‘economy in the use of adjectives.’ Still, 
the example you quote of economy, raised. 
to the nth power, so to speak, is disquieting. 
I refer to the letter from a young man in 
Switzerland, who used but one adjective, and 
that one, ‘rotten.’ This letter, it seems, 
might have been written as a result of fol- 
lowing your own advice. Certainly, economy 
could scarcely be carried further. Is the re- 
sult more pleasing than the average ‘ school- 
girl essay,’ with its exuberance of adjective ? 

“It is only by the study and the use of 
adjectives that judgment can be attained. 
The mere substitution of the verb for the 
adjective, if that be a possibility, can never 
achieve a pleasant or readable style. 

“Tt is true that many writers who have 
moved most of us have been men distin- 
guished for their powerful use of verbs. 
Such a man was Dumas, whose stories are 
one continuous and almost fatiguing move- 
ment, carrying us through page after page 
of incident, with scarcely time for rest and 
reflection ; and it is perhaps true that no 
other writer has succeeded in getting along 
with less description, or reflection, or 
soliloquizing. 

“And yet others are equally pleased, if 
not equally moved, by such a writer as Henry 
James, whose works teem with adjectives. 
Not to scour the whole field of literature, it 
may suffice to reflect that Flaubert’s great 
novel, ‘Salammbo,’ denuded of its adjectives, 
would have to be relegated to the dust heap ; 
that on a skilful and discriminating, but yet 
profuse, use of adjectives, regarded as veri- 
table pigments, the entire structure of that 
marvelous story-teller, Gautier, is built ; read 
any of his short stories in proof of this. 
Take, for instance, ‘The Mummy’s Foot,’ 
and see how, in leading the reader through 
the subterranean tombs of the old Shepherd 
Kings, he speaks in words of granite, and 
conveys a veritable sense of chill and of un- 
yielding rock as powerful as can be gained 
by an actual examination of the pyramids 
themselves. And this is largely done by a 
wonderful use of the much-abused adjective. 

“Walter Pater, another author not de- 
spised by the discriminating, has no fear of 
the adjective. Stevenson bristles with adjec- 
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tives, used in the most ingenious and illu- 
minating manner. The list might be carried 
on almost indefinitely. The truth of the mat- 
ter seems to be this: For such stories as 
Dumas wrote the verb is splendidly fitted ; 
but literature is not confined to intrigues, 
thrilling duels, or sarcastic ante-room dia- 
logue. 

“For the essay form, the adjective is de- 
manded more than the verb. A reading from 
Lamb, Hazlitt, or Stevenson, or an afternoon 
with De Quincey, will reveal exactly what I 
mean. 

“Under all the exuberance of the young 
and untried author lies a really startling 
paucity of adjectives ; there are, numerically, 
enough of them, and even too many ; but, 
like the repeaters at an election, most of 
them are counted over and over again. The 
same adjective is made to do service under 
many masters. The pretty girl, at a ball, 
finds her gown, her partner, and the general 
result of the evening ‘stunning’ ; the hope- 
ful tourist, writing home, discovers that his 
Alpine sunset, his dinner, and his vis-a-vis at 
table are ‘corking,’ or ‘ splendid,’ and even 
the experienced author catches himself in the 
act of riding to the death some sore-backed 
adjective, because his adjectival vocabulary 
has never been properly exercised, and he 
has, perhaps, been taught the very ‘economy’ 
which has led to such bleak results in his 
hands. 

“We may safely eliminate as we age, we 
learn to hold a more hopeful view of our 
reader’s imaginative powers, and cheerfully 
indicate where once we demonstrated ; but 
I cannot see that we learn to esteem the ad- 
jective less ; we simply apply it more dis- 
criminatingly, to a less extended range of 
subjects. Its place can never be taken by 
the verb, or by the noun, and a painstaking 
study of the writers who have really charmed 
and moved us most will reveal a marvelous 
flexibility, an instinct, a nice judgment in the 
use of this much-abused element. We are 
conscious of its abuse in immature work be- 
cause of iteration and reiteration of the same 
adjective ; but few high school essays con- 
tain, page for page, as many adjectives as 
can be found in a fragment of similar length 
‘taken from Stevenson, or from Ruskin, or 


from Gautier, or from Maeterlinck, or from 
the friend of our youth, Dickens, or from 
hundreds of others not to be despised. It is 
not so much a question of economy as of 
subtlety, of the concealment of art. And if 
we must choose between evils, let us have the 
dear, enthusiastic schoolgirl, rather than the 
pallid, unimaginative youth, with his solitary 
adjective, and that one —‘ rotten !’” 

Discussing the same question, C. B. Gilbert 
says :— 

“IT quite agree with you that the adjective 
needs protection, but are you not somewhat 
extreme in advocating that it needs exter- 
mination ? Is not use much better than dis- 
As to misuse, I trust I am not giving 
offence when I illustrate from your own edi- 
torial. Why ‘diminutive’ in your first line ? 
How can ‘further’ modify the meaning of 
‘regret’? And is not the string of adjec- 
tives, ‘unnecessary,’ ‘formal,’ ‘ empty,’ ‘ idle,’ 
and ‘ meaningless,’ best described by itself ? 

*““As to the etymological argument, is it 
not true that while the verb is ‘the word,’ 
the adjective is a later product of language 
growth, and, in many cases, like a definition 
stands for a final thought ? It is often more 
tersely significant as well as more melodious 
than the verb which might be used to express 
the idea. 

“For example, how could Hamlet’s ‘ out- 
rageous fortune’ be expressed in verbs with- 
out wearisome circumlocution ?  It* would 
take several sentences, at least, to convey all 
the meaning that is contained in the adjective. 

“Ts it safe to suggest to young writers an 
arbitrary rule as to parts of speech to be 
used ? he fitting word may be any part of 
speech, and that fine power which makes an 
author ‘moving’ is not the result of arbi- 
trary rules of choice, but rather of discrimina- 
tion.” 


Poetry Is “ Blasphemy.”— Count Tolstoy, 
writing to an educated peasant of the Sim- 
birsk government, who asked him for advice 
respecting his literary efforts, says : “ Gen- 
erally speaking, I hold that the word, which 
is the expression of thought and the mani- 
festation of the spirit is so important that 
to confuse it for reasons of measure, rhythm, 
and rhyme, and to sacrifice clearness and 
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simplicity for like considerations, is blas- 
phemy. It is as if the ploughman danced be- 
hind his plough. If he did so he would spoil 
the straightness and regularity of his fur- 
row. Poetry, even when it is good, is, in 
my opinion, a very silly superstition.” 

Ownership in Authors’ Names.— An inter- 
“esting law case has just come up with 
regard to the subject of authors’ names. 
Probably I am not the only person who has 
wondered what would happen if there should 
arise by chance a second Rudyard Kipling or 
Thomas Hardy who should set himself to 
writing novels. Very likely nothing would 
happen except an extreme annoyance to the 
original Messrs. Kipling and Hardy. Obvi- 
ously the second Kipling and Hardy could 
not be debarred from the use of their right- 
ful names. On the other hand, it could not 
but do great harm to the reputations of the 
first Kipling and Hardy to have the public 
mistake the work of other men for their own. 

In the case of a pen-name, however, ac- 
cording to the decision in a recent case, the 
original holding of the pseudonym may pre- 
vent another writer from appropriating it. 
In the case in question a certain lady had 
called herself by the name of “ Aunt Naomi.” 
When she left the paper for which she had 
been working, she wished to take her pen 
name with her. The editor of the paper 
undertook, however, to keep it himself and to 
fit another lady into the pseudonym. The 
original “Aunt Naomi” protested, and the 
courts have upheld her, pronouncing her pen 
name to be her stock in trade and her own 
exclusive property. — London Letter, in New 
York Times Saturday Review. 

Manuscripts Bought and Pigeon-Holed. — The 
discovery that a manuscript of “ Ouida’s” 
has been reposing for a year or two in the 
pigeon-hole of a London publishing house, 
while its author was experiencing all the mis- 
eries of poverty and sickness, emphasizes 
anew the variable fate attending the wares 
of the literary worker. Very recently one of 
the largest and oldest of our New York pub- 
lishing houses instituted an inquiry into its 
assets in the shape of purchased manuscripts. 
More than five hundred of the latter were 
routed out of their dusty hiding places and 










brought to the editorial judgment seat for 
final sentence. 


Not one, however, was found 
to be available for publication to-day, al- 
though their authors, among them such well- 
known names as Bayard Taylor, had received 
for these manuscripts the best of prices. But 
there they are, the unused literary accumula- 
tion of some forty or fifty years, represent- 
ing an expenditure of thousands of dollars, 
but worthless now simply because the mat- 
ters of which they treat are, like many of 
their authors, dead and forgotten. In the 
case of these manuscripts, however unprint- 
able though they are to-day, the authors were 
at least paid for their work. But it is not 
stated in the cable whether or not “ Ouida” 
was paid for her unpublished novel. — New 
York Times Saturday Review. 
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Encuish aS A Wortp’ LancvaGe. 
Matthews. Century (38 c. ) for July. 

A New Lire or Lapy Mary Worttey Montacuv. 
Paul Elmer More. Atlantic (38 c. ) for July. 

A New Irarian Nove ist ( Sibilla Aleramo ). 
portrait. Marie Pastori Mucchi. 
(28 c.) for July. 

Mr. Howe tts’s Way or Sayinc THIncs. 
frontispiece portrait. Edith M. Thomas. 
Monthly ( 28 c.) for July. 

Tre Personat Francois Coppée. 
Bookman (28 c.) for July. 

Some REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN STORY TELLERS — 
Owen Wister. Edward Clark Marsh. Bookman 
( 2 c. ) for July. 

A Frencn Estimate oF GeorGe Bernarp SHaw. 
Gaston Rageot. Bookman ( 28 c.) for July. 

Tue Irattan as A Caricaturist. Gardner Teall. 
Bookman ( 28 c. ) for July. 

Tue State oF Psevupo Poetry AT THE PRESENT 
True. John A. Macy. Bookman (28 c.) for July. 

A Constructive Criticism oF Fiction. 
Hooker. Forum for July. 


Brander 


With 
Putnam’s Monthly 


With 
Putnam's 


Stuart Henry. 


Brian 


CREATION IN LANGUAGE AND CREATION IN LITERA 
turE. George Philip Krapp. Forum for July. 
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THACKERAY’s SUBSTITUTE. 
cott’s ( 28 c. ) for July. 

Tue Work or Francois Coprte. With portrait. 
American Monthly Review of Reviews ( 28 c.) for July. 

Count Totstor at Ercuty. Lyndon Orr. Munsey’s 
for July. 

Women Wao Write Ptrays. With portraits of 
Lottie Blair Parker, Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland, 
Beulah Marie Dix, Grace Livingston Furniss, Rachel 
Crothers, Rida Johnson Young, and Margaret Mayo. 
Lucy France Pierce. World To-Day (18 c.) for July. 

Enciiso as Sue Is Americanizep.—III. Agnes 
Deans Cameron. Pacific Monthly (18 c. ) for July. 

My Lorp Hamtet. Historical, literary, and psy- 
chical considerations touching the principal character 
in Shakspere’s tragedy. John McGovern and Jesse 
Edson Hall. National Magazine (18 c.) for July. 

New Success 1n Picture TELEGRAPHY. Illustrated. 
Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz. Technical World Magazine 
(18 c.) for July. 

A Famous SHaxksPEere Forcery. William J. Rolfe, 
Litt.D. Youth’s Companion (13 c.) for June 4. 

AvutHors Wuo Are A Present Deticut — BLIss 
Carman. Journal of Education (13 c. ) for June 4. 

AvutHors Wo Are A Present Deticut — Mrs. 
Humpury Warp. Jane A. Stewart. Journal of Edu- 
cation (13 c. ) for June 2s. 

EMERSON AND THE Younc. Kate Louise 
Christian Register (9 c.) for June 25. 

Tue Art or Letter Writinc. E. N. Vallandigham. 
Vogue (13 c. ) for June 25. 

Issen To-Day. Outlook (13 c.) for June 27. 


D. K. Janowitz. Lippin- 


Brown, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


William Winter, the dramatic critic, who 
is seventy-two years old, was injured June 28 
in a train wreck in Arizona, but is now at his 
summer home near Riverside, Calif., recover- 
ing. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll, editor of the British 
Weekly, has his biography of Rev. John 
Watson (“Ian Maclaren” ) nearly finished. 

A biography of John Oliver Hobbes is be- 
ing prepared by Monsignor Brown. 


The Broadway Publishing Company, New 
York, has started the publication of a small 
magazine of literary gossip, called Book 
Chat. 


The Southern Literary Messenger, which 
will be revived next January, will have the 
usual departments — fiction, poetry, history, 
literature, biography, education, travel, in- 
dustry, and the home —all with especial re- 
lation to the South. The magazine will be 
edited ih Richmond, and published by the 
Lippincotts in Philadelphia. 


The Forum, which has of late years been 
published as a quarterly, will become a 
monthly again with the July number, when it 
will “enter for the first time the field of 
fiction” —serials and short stories —and 
will have more space available for “ special 
articles on topics of timeliness and impor- 
tance in the world of thought.” 


Since the name of the Ram’s Horn ( Chi- 
cago ) was changed to the Home Herald, the 
paper has nearly doubled its circulation. 

Marshall P. Wilder is editor of the “ Fun 
Lover’s Circle,” a new department which has 
been added to the Circle Magazine. 


Schedules in bankruptcy of Robert Grier 
Cooke, Inc., publisher, of New York, show 
liabilities of $19,391 and assets of $1,024. 

Melville E. Stone, of the Associated Press, 
has written a brochure on “The History of 
Journalism.” Horace Greeley and Samuel 
Bowles are the only editors of modern times 
whose names are mentioned in it. 


Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman has de- 
clared her intention of writing only an occa- 
sional short story in future, and devoting 
herself entirely to writing novels. 

Anne O’Hagan, who is now Mrs. Shinn, 
has recently signed a contract with Smith’s 
Magazine by which that publication practi- 
cally controls her entire output. In addition 
to this, the author has a New England farm, 
which occupies a great deal of her attention. 

Sibilla Aleramo and her story, “A 
Woman,” are the subject of a study in Put- 
nam’s and the Reader for July, entitled “A 
New Italian Novelist.” “Una Donna” ap- 
peared less than two years ago, but has al- 
ready been translated into Kussian, Spanish, 
and French, and is now being rendered into 
English, Swedish, and German. 

Dr. Louis Honoré Fréchette died at Mon- 
treal June 1, aged sixty-eight. 

Mary Elizabeth Hawker (“Lanoe Fal- 
coner”) died in England June 16. 

“Allen Raine” (Mrs. Benyon' Puddi- 
combe ) died in London June 22, aged fifty- 
seven. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Ames (“ Eleanor Kirk” ) 
died at Weekapaug, R. I, June 24, aged 
seventy-six. 





